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aOl) IN ALL THINGS. 



SoM£ well-meaning persons, from an error 
of the head, or a coldness of the heart, 
represent religion as asceticism ; and often 
drive away the young and ardent from its 
precious consolations by the icy ideal they 
hold out of the true Christian ; — a being, 
according to them, cold and passionless as 
the marble effigy that rests within the quiet 
chancel, and as heedless of the countless 
sources of enjoyment spread around him, 
as that is of the rich sunlight streaming 
through the painted window upon its clammy 
brow. The young, in the spring of their 
existence, with their passions warm within 
them, despair of ever attaining to such a 
state, until their hearts, like spent volcanoes, 
have burnt o^t ; and thus many a one 
brings but the " sere and yellow leaf of 
his existence to the service of his Maker, or 
257. A 3 



6 . GOD IN ALL THINGS. 

delays and is for ever lost, who might have 
lived happily and usefully, and at length 
have sweetly fallen asleep in Jesus, had 
he been early taught that wisdom^s ways are 
" ways of pleasantness^ and all her paths 
are peace.'''* The aim of the writer of this 
little tract is to attempt, in all humility, 
gently to lure some wandering lambs into 
the " green pastures'' of the heavenly Shep- 
herd, there to lie down by the " still waters'' 
of his love and favour, by showing them that 
religion is not the gloomy, austere thing 
so many imagine it, but a sweet succession 
of chastened joys. 

Man was intended by his Maker for en- 
joyment : the earth, the home prepared for 
him, has been richly dowered with beauty, 
and he is possessed of capaUlities to appre- 
ciate that beauty, and gifted with powers of 
mind and sensibility of soul, to please and to 
be pleased, to give and to receive delight. 
Why then should it be wrong to avail our- 
selves of the proper enjoyment that the world 
affords, iT we acknowledge the Giver of every 

good and perfect gift in a\\ out \i»\ea%\rce^'^. VI 
25J. 



GOD IN ALL THINGS. i 

we recognise all things good and fair here, 
as reflections of the source of goodness and 
beauty ? if we admire the sunlight in the dew- 
drop, and turn our eyes upward to the sun ? 

We would not willingly be misunder- 
stood : far be it from us to substitute any 
lower joys in the room of that peace which 
*^ passeth understanding.'*^ Without a know- 
ledge that our sins have been washed 
out in the precious blood of Christ, and 
that through the merits of the offering of 
the Lamb of God we should not fear to 
stand in the presence of the Ruler of the 
Universe, there can be no abiding pleasure : 
" There is no peace, saith my God, to the 
wicked.'" God is the only footing of joy? 
that we can ever obtain. 

Nor would we even appear to encourage 
too great an attachment to the transitory 
pleasures of earth. True, " Passing away,"*^ 
is written on the rose; but still it is a 
rose, springing to delight our eyes, to be 
enjoyed with gratitude whilst it remains 
with us, and to be rel\ivo^\^W<i. ^x>Jjv^>^ 
conjplaint when it has \)\jL^^t^ v^^^'^ . 



8 GOD IN ALL THINGS. 

What we would say is simply this : that 
possessed of capabilities of enjoyment, we 
have been sent into a world filled to over- 
flowing with means for their gratification ; 
and that religion, far from casting a shadow 
on our joys, places the crown upon them all. 
Only let us guard against one mistake. 
Not all that the world calls joy ^ /« joy. If 
religion refuses to crown them, it is in love 
to man, because joys they are not, but only 
false pretenders, in themselves vanity, and 
fastening upon us a bitter vexation of spirit. 

To illustrate our meaning, we will glance, 
first, at a few of the pleasures that are 
granted us here below, and show how they 
are heightened to those in whose heart the 
love of God is shed abroad. We will look, 
next, at some other subjects illustrative of 
our thesis^ — God in all things^ — ^and make 
it plain that their contemplation causes holy 
and solemUy but real^ pleasure. 



k 
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GOD IN ALL THINGS. 



PART FIRST. 



I. 

Few pleasures can equal those of home. 
That magic word calls up a myriad different 
images in the breasts of those that hear its 
sound ; but yet between the most diverse in 
outward show^ there is a likeness, an in- 
describable something, which stamps them 
as the same. Love, hopes and fears, and 
memories sad and joyous of the past, linger 
for each around some sacred spot, and form 
for him a home. And when far awav, 
**in the land* of the stranger,'' the heart 
turns to home, like the eye of the benighted 
traveller to the star in the black sky, 
and the thought gives it comfort and 
strength. This love for home is a pure, a 
holy love, and should be cherished as a 
spring of joy. But how greatly will this 
pleasure be increased, if a higher object is 
given to our love; if we consider our. 

'257. 



10 GOD IN ALL THINGS. 

home on earth as a type of our home 
above in our " Father's house,'' whither the 
Saviour has gone " to prepare a place 
for us ! " 

Here below there are vacant places, and 
sometimes chilling looks and words, that 
tell us this is not our rest; but above, 
we shall have perfect happiness, a home 
that knows no change from deat' or 
vanished love. We long for our earthly 
home, dashed though its pleasure is with 
grief, and count the weary hours that we 
must labour through before we receive 
again its cheerful greeting : should we not 
then much more ardently long for our home 
above, where no grief or care can intrude, — 
that "house not made with* hands, eternal 
in the heavens .^^ 

II. 

Nature, the assemblage of created objects 
around us, is often compared to a book — 
the boo^ " nature : but rightly to read the 
lessons of nature's book, we must have eyes 
directed by Christian hearts: and how 

257. 



GOD IN ALL THINGS. 11 

greatly does this possession enhance the 
delight of the reading ! 

A friend of ours, when very young at 
school, obtained a copy of VirgiPs iEneid, 
and, charmed with the melody of its versi- 
fication, read it through without under- 
standing more than a word here and there : 
he afterwards learned to translate it, and 
readied in the beauties of that which was 
previously delightful to the ear, but without 
significance to the mind. To the unen- 
lightened observer, nature is the ^neid 
read for its music; to the Christian, the 
^neid read for its meaning. 

It is a lovely sight to see the green earth 
covered with waving com, and trees, and 
flowers ; watered by silvery streams, rising 
in lof);y hills, and sinking in shaded vales ; 
but it is a still more lovely sight when we 
remember that this is our Heavenly Father's 
earth, the abode he has graciously prepared 
for us his children. 

It is a beautiful sight, too, t^^ze upon 
the sky, flooded with the golden light of the 
sun, " which is as a bridegroom coming 

257. 



12 GOD IN ALL THINGS. 

out of bis chamber, and rejoiceth M a 
strong man to run a race; " or graced by 
the livery beauty of the silent moon, and 
studded vith the sprinkled stars : but un> 
Ices the heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the tirmamcDt show forth His handi- 
work, admiration is degraded, it becomes a 
praise of matter only, not of the mighty, 
universal mind. 

It is a grand sight to behold the sea 
crested with rippling foam, rolling in 
spangled, heaving billows, to the sounding 
shore ; but inexpressibly grander is the 
sight, when the dashing waters call to mind 
the voice of Him who hath said to the wild 
ocean, *' Hitherto shalt thou come, but no 
further ; and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed r' Nature teaches also many a 
lesson of warning, love, and wisdom. The 
morning flowers, as they fade and fitU, 
gendy whisper to the young of death ; 
the evening flowers, weighed down with dew, 
close their silken leaves without a thought 
ofcmre, boA utter, in their fragrant tran- 
guiliitj, this sweet counsel, — "TaVetVete- 



GOD IN ALL THINGS. 13 

fore no thought for the morrow ; for the 
morrow shall take thought for the things of 
itself: sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof:'" — whilst the blade springing from 
the buried com, and the butterfly bursting 
from the dusky chrysalis, illustrate the sub- 
lime assurance that ^' this corruptible must 
put on incorruption, and this mortal must 
put on immortality/" and that death shall 
be " swallowed up in victory !"" 

The analogies that may be traced be^ 
tween natural objects and spiritual things 
are many and beautiful, and they throw 
a charm around the sources from which 
they are drawn, like the interest that at* 
taches to the messenger of a loved friend. 
We forbear to mention any here ; for they 
may be found in almost every page of 
holy writ. 

III. 

Of all earthly delights, music seems to be 
the most spiritual, and corner Xi^^t^'eX.xs^ 's^ssx 
iJeas of that wluc\i *\s \v^«i.Nev^'^ \ "«^^ ^"^"^ 
257. ^ 



14 GOD IN ALL THINGS. 

some Tvould endeavour to proscribe this 
innocent, this exquisite source of pleasure ; 
forgetting that songs of praise will be our 
sweet employment in the world to come. 
All nature is a chorus : the murmuring sea, 
the whispering breeze, the rippling brook, 
the warbling birds, are all chanting forth 
their Maker'^s praise : why should man, the 
only being endowed with reason, alone be 
silent ? Should he not rather be the in- 
terpreter of the inarticulate Te Deum that 
rises around him, breathing into the frame 
of its instinctive harmony the rational 
soul of his own adoration ? Not merely 
the music designed for purposes of devotion, 
may the Christian enjoy, but all those strains 
which help the soul, like the chained eagle, 
to feel, for a time, its wings. And yet, 
sadness is blended with all earthly music ; 
for it is faint and low, seeming a plaintive 
echo merely of the heavenly choir. When 
listening, therefore, with welling tears to its 
melancholy sweetness, let us joyfully look 
/brfvard to the time when the voice from the 
throne shall say, *' Praise out GoA^ «)\ "^^ 



GOD IN ALL THINGS. 15 

his servants, and ye that fear him, both small 
and great f ^ and listen in anticipation to the 
burst of harmony, that shall be "as it were 
the voice of a great multitude, and as the 
voice of many waters, and as the voice of 
mighty thunderings, saying. Alleluia : for 
the Lord God omnipotent reigneth ! '' 

IV. 

It would be delightful to have friends to 
whom we might at all times resort for in- 
struction or amusement, without any fear of 
a repulse, without any rebuke for our im- 
portunity : such friends we have in books. 
How are we to enjoy these pleasures in God.'* 

We rise from the perusal of some books 
with an expanded breast, a throbbing pulse, 
and feelings similar to those we have expe- 
rienced when standing on some lofty moun- 
tain-ridge, with the fresh breeze playing on 
our brow, and a rich, varied landscape spread- 
ing around; so elevated have been the 
thoughts, so extensive the views we Iv^h^ 
been considering. To evx^o^ ^\\^v Ni^^'^'^. 

257. B ^ 



16 60D IN ALL THINGS. 

and all other books, that acknowledge the 
great Author of our being, we should offer 
up thanksgivings, that he has endowed 
creatures with such powers to raise and 
cheer the soul, and ourselves with the 
ability to appreciate those powers. But 
there are other books, rich in intellect, but 
barren in piety : how are these to be en- 
joyed by the Christian ? God must not be 
defrauded of his right, — the adoration of the 
creature : if, therefore, the writer of any 
book, through ignorance or presumption, 
has failed to render the tribute due for the 
powers entrusted to him, we must supply 
the omission ; and a thought of God will 
add sublimity to the loftiest flight of human 
mind, as a varnish will give a mellow 
golden tinge to a picture before deemed 
beautiful, but harsh and chilling then, 
when its colours are compared with its 
present warm and blushing hue. An anec- 
dote will illustrate our meaning: Chorley re- 
lates, in his ^^ Memorials of Mrs. Hemans,^^ 
that that accomplished lady on one occa- 
sion read to her little boy " B'jTotf & X<^<^t«^ 
257. 



GOD IN ALL THINGS. 17 

to the Ocean.'" When she had finished, 
the little fellow exclaimed, " Yes, mamma, 
it is very fine: but how much grander it 
would have been if he had said, ' But God 
can hold all these waters in the hollow of His 
hand !''' A juster criticism on the magnifi- 
cent apostrophe, perhaps, was never uttered. 

V. 

We have spoken of the delights to be 
derived from books, our library friends : 
we are now about to speak of those choicest 
of blessings, our human friends. Taken in 
its widest sense, what a cycle of happiness 
is comprehended in friendship ! What 
a bright series of gentle words, of kindly 
deeds, and thoughts half-breathed, revealing 
hidden love ! What pleasant recollections 
of the past; what roseate hopes of the 
future ! Let us love our friends with pure 
and ardent love; but if we wish to be 
screened from the sorrows of disappointment, 
and to taste the sweets of friendship in 
their richest fulness, "we tcv\x^\,\v^n^^'^^^^^'^^ 
to the Friend " that ^Ucke\}cv ^v>^^^ '^^^ "^ 

257. B '^ 



18 GOD IN ALL THINGS. 

brother!" Our earthly friends are often 
severed from us, 

" Far and wide, 
By mount, and stream, and sea ;** 

or they sink in death, and are laid in the 
quiet grave : and as we turn aside through 
the rank grass, we feel the bitterness of the 
hearts loneliness ; or we have to drink that 
** vinegar mingled with gall," — the looks of 
one who was our friend ; to see eyes that 
once shone with love and pleasure when we 
drew near, assume the haughty look of 
defiance, the contemptuous stare of disdain, 
or, hardest of all to bear, the unconcerned 
glance of calm indifference. But Christ 
is a friend who is always near; who has 
once died, and that for us, but who now 
lives for ever; a friend who can never 
change. Let us solace oinrselves with His 
friendship when earthly friends depart, 
grow cold, or die ; and whilst these friends 
are still our own, let us enjoy them in God, 
remembering how goon they may go hence, 
<'iiid be no more seen. If "we vj\^\v U^Vsn^ 
257. 



GOD IN ALL THINGS. 19 

them longf we must love them in modera- 
tion, and in subservience to our love for 
God. If they chain our spirits down to 
earth, their doom is sealed. You have all 
seen the bind-weed in our gardens, with its 
graceful, pensile blossom clinging lovingly 
to that which it embraces, and adorning it 
with its intertwining leaves, and dewy pink 
and azure flowers. But it draws it to the 
earth ; and the gardener comes by, and rends 
away its flowery fetters, and restores the 
plant that it had shrouded and dragged 
down, to heaven^s bright sunlight. So will it 
be with friends : if they rob God of the un- 
divided love that is His due ; if they make 
us long for an abiding city here, and fix our 
hopes upon this changing world, instead of 
in the changeless heaven ; they will soon be 
removed, and we shall be left to mourn 
their loss, and yet adore the wisdom that 
separates us now, that we may not be 
separated for ever. For we have this thought 
of consolation, " Though they cannot re- 
turn to us, yet we may go to t\\«wvr 

We have thusbneft^ \.oMOe\^^>a:^^'^ •5>^'^«^ 
257. 



20 GOD IN ALL THINGS. 

of the many pleasures strewed in our earthly 
path, and have endeavoured to show how 
religion adds beauty to their loveliness, and 
riches to their wealth. But a time will 
come to all, if not earlier removed from earth, 
when " desire shall fail ;'' when the pleasures 
of youth will have ceased to minister de- 
light ; when the hills on which the morn- 
ing sun-light rested, will be darkened by 
the evening shadows. Then we must cease 
to look for happiness below, and turn out * 
eye above ; supported by the certain hop6 
of soon enjoying all of which we have had 
but the types on earth, and whispering in 
joyous anticipation, tempered by pious re-, 
signation, ^^ Jesus, receive my spirit ! Jesus, 
receive my spirit !'' R. 



:^57. 
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PART SECOND. 



Does the reader doubt all this? We 
will furnish an illustration of its correct- 
ness — somewhat imaginative, perhaps, but 
resting on a true analogy — suggested by 
the different aspects which may be presented 
by one and the same landscape. The land* 
scape, and its several aspects, shall all be 
given from actual memory. We will speak 
what we know, and testify what we have 
seen. We will fancy ourselves now stand- 
ing, where, years ago, we have stood many 
times, on the brow of a hilly range, running 
east and west, between one and two hundred 
feet above the water-level, and sloping 
gently southward. On the slope stands a 
town, its principal streets being parallel 
with the direction of the hill ; and immedi- 
ately beyond the town a spacious harbour, 
half a mile broad, and connected with the 

257. 



22 GOD IN ALL THINGS* 

wide rolling ocean by a narrow opening to 
the east ; and from its southern shore a yet 
higher range of hill rising abruptly ; while, 
towards the sea, the hills on each side rise 
almost to mountains, hundreds of feet above 
the line of coast. The town is fiiU of busi- 
ness. The harbour has its vessels of War, 
its merchantmen, its schooners, sloops, and 
boats ; while the opposite hill is covered with 
the dark and almost changeless verdure of 
the small pine-trees that grow nearly fix)iil 
the water-edge to its summit. The entrance 
of the harbour is wide enough to afford a 
noble view of the expanse of old ocean» 
and his ever-restless waves, with vessels at 
all distances, bearing your letters to your 
friends far away, or bringing intelligence 
from them. Many beautiful groups of 
natural scenery have we beheld, but never 
one which was always so interesting as this. 
We have gazed upon it when a damp and 
chilling mist has obscured the atmosphere, 
and shaded the whole view into a dull 
monotony, which, together with the cold, 
Ass sent us back in disappovattsv^iA. Vi 
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our always pleasant home, and cheerful fire- 
side. We have stood upon that hill at 
midnight, and have had the whole scene 
awfully visible by the lurid glare of a 
terrible conflagration which was destroying 
half the town. The dreadful flames seemed 
rather to make darkness visible, than to 
give the light which is pleasant. And 
we have looked from the same spot, when 
the sun has been shining warm and bright, 
and the breeze, while it mitigated the solar 
fervour, became the motive power to scores 
of vessels, whose full sails bore them along 
like things of life. Far away, in the ofiing, 
ever and anon the sunbeam fell on some 
distant sail, and made it visible as the 
sea-bird skimming along the surface of the 
water, or flapping his wings aloft, relieved 
against the deep azure of the sky. We have 
gazed, till enraptured with the universal 
beauty and gladness, and have felt the 
inward and deep sympathy of the soul with 
nature. 

Is not the appUcatvow o^ ^ ^v^ \» ^s«s^ 
subject easy? SepwaX.^ Qr^ ^^"^ ^*=^ 

25^. 



24 GOD IN ALL THINGS. 

object on which the mind may choose to 
look, and it becomes finite and dull ; the 
eye becomes tired with seeing, and the ear 
with hearing. The toy loses its novelty, 
and the child is no longer amused. Or 
view it as only rendered visible by danger 
and destruction. We stood once with four 
poor men who had for weeks been confined to 
a gloomy cell, only seeing their jailer, and a 
few pitying Christians who forgot not the 
condemned criminals in their prison,^--* 
when, on a beautiful autumnal day, they 
were brought once more — and O, it was 
for the last time ! — to the view of nature 
and man. But their feet were on the 
scafibld, and they stood there to die. 
What would have gladdened their heart 
under other circumstances, served only to 
wring it under these. 

No. God in all things! Let the sun 
shine upon the landscape, and the plainest 
scenery becomes beautiful, and the beautifiil 
and the grand are heightened in beauty 
and grandeur. Even the heathen felt that 
they could not perfectly sympathize with 
25^. 
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inanimate nature. Full of life themselvei, 
their poetry embodied a mythology which 
stroYe to make nature living, by peopling 
their hilLs and plains, their rockt and 
grottoes, their fountains and streams, with 
fimeied beings, with whose life their own 
Gfe could indulge the dream of communion* 
How many writers, poets, and others, who 
call themsdres Christians, ought to stand 
lebuked, and teel abashed, before that 
heathen writer, who could say in language 
equally evincing the crarmg and tbe ear-^ 
Twpi fenreaian of bumaai nature : — 

'^ Ab Jaf€ pnocipMiA^ Umm -, lovk <Mmus |4«imi; 
lOe Milt tenm, Uli mtu fmnamuL fmm,** 



(Umeti, he mr begimii^ ^wm J4^€ : «i fttaff 
ImM ^J4n€. lie mnmrrnktM ^ tmA^ m4 «««i 



O wiA what diCmnt feefijsi^ tm ihe 
Ckmam mv^ IMmf m tlie hf^ td the daf - 

As4: liUfcf Tumi b^rrtst «ud JLiii: «f ^ * 
sf liumsi iifititf^ :" but k tUeir UssidvL 
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26 GOD IK ALL THINGS. 

ness, they forget wholly what that dignity 
truly is. Wherein is man better than the 
brute? In mere physical constitution, 
nothing. If he is fearfully and wonder-^ 
fully made, so are they. In many respects 
comparative anatomy shows great similarity 
of organization ; and wherein it differs, thd 
difference is rather relative, than by itself 
elevating. In different animals, different 
purposes are to be answered, different 
objects are to be secured: for all these, 
different organizations are required, and 
just such differences are found to exist. 
The whale and the elephant, the humming^ 
bird and the flying flsh, are differently 
constructed, and the different constructions 
are precisely adapted to the conditions 
in which they are respectively to live. 
Man can cross the Andes ; but he cannot 
soar above them like the condor: he 
can penetrate deep into the earth with 
his mine-shafts, and follow the veins of 
minerals and metals ; but he cannot burrow 
^j'ke the mole : he can sail over the oceaii { 
hut he cannot Jive in it like t\ie ft«\\ •. wi^ 
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if in his ingenuity he has found a method 
of remaining some hours beneath the sur- 
face, it is only by carrying with him the 
air which he must breathe^ and obtaining 
fresh supplies by the tubes which connect 
his diving-bell with his own atmosphere. 
If there be — as surely there is— -much that 
he can do, that his fellow-animals cannot 
do, they, also, can do much which he 
cannot. Neither in physical organization, 
nor in merely physical action, is his trans- 
cendent superiority to be found. If in 
some points of the comparison he is superior, 
in some he is inferior; and if, on the 
whole, the points of superiority outnumber 
the points of inferiority, still, it can only 
be called comparative superiority, not 
absolute, transcendental, unreachable, un- 
mistakeable. And even as to reason, only 
regarded as dwelling in a corporeal organi- 
zation, still do we stop at a superiority 
comparative, rather than absolute, differing 
in degree rather than in kind. Is it capable 
of what is to the uninitiated^ \Jafc \SkRss«N^^- 
Sensible powers of a ti\a\^evxv«Xvis\ ^laXcvxX-u.^^^ 
257. c ^ 



28 GOD IN ALL THINGS. 

Ages had passed away before he could de- 
monstrate the problem which millions «nd 
millions of bees continually work upon in 
the construction of their cells, as to the 
angles of their sides and ends, losing no 
room, wasting no wax. A bee, — and a 
Pascal, a Newton ! There is great truth 
in the couplet :— - 

" And reason raise o'er instinct, if you can : 
In this 'tis God directs, in that 'tis man.^ 

Where, then, do we ask, is this absolute and 
transcendental superiority, — superiority in 
kind, not degree .'^ Our Christian poet 
shall give the answer, in one line of one of 
his most spirit-stirring addresses. 

" You, on whom He favours showers ; 
You, possest of nobler powers ; 
You, of reason's powers possest ; 
You, with will and memory blest ; 
You, with finer sense endued, 
Creatures capable of God, 
Noblest of his creatures, why. 
Why will ye for ever die?" 

Yes, men are the *' noblest of his creatures.*' 
And why ? Because they are " creatures 
257, 
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CAPABLE OF GoD !^^ Brutes cannot) with 
any propriety of speech, be said to be 
capable of communion with man. Could 
the mind of a brute receive the full idea of 
Man, to man it would be elevated. But, 
by a high and wonderful prerogative, man 
can so know God as to have a communion 
with him as true as that which he has with 
his fellows. The adequate idea of the 
** All Infinite,'^ of course, the finite mind 
cannot receive ; though even here we may 
see the omnipotence and wisdom of God. 
Even the finite is made to possess a shadow 
of the infinite; for man can know God 
with a knowledge capable of an eternally 
enlarging progression. 

*' Religion asceticism r " The true 
Christian — a being cold and passionless 
as the marble effigy !" No, no ! With 
emotions and affections capable of being 
raised to highest rapture, here is his lofty 
prerogative. He has done little when he 
has investigated the atom« of creation, and 
actually weighed with minute accuracy 
elementary substances which baffle his 
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powers of conception. He has done little 
when he has swept over the masses of orea^ 
tion, detecting the existence of some before 
unknown, by calculating on their influence 
upon others.* Spectacles of beauty may 
make his heart glow within him. Spectacles 
of grandeur may oppress his spirit with the 
feeling of sublime majesty. The most 
exalted strains of poetry may be felt to be 
tame and utterly inadequate for expressing 
the mighty conceptions that are forming in 
his mind, and the almost painfully de- 
lightful emotions which are swelling in 
his heart. But still are we far below the 
true dignity of man, and his real powers of 
enjoyment. 

Of that gushing stream, whose spray 
seems to mingle with the sun-light to form 
its rainbow coronet, the lion and the 
gazelle may drink, as well as the thirsty 
traveller. But list, O man ! There is 
one stream accessible to thee, to which they 
can never come. From the throne of 

* We refer to the receut discovery of the planet 
Acptune, by Mr. Adams, of Camhridgc. 
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God and the Lamb is there « proceeding a 
pure river of water of life, clear as crystal." 
And this^ this is the voice of boundless love, 
fiithomless mercy :-^^^ And let him that 
is athirst, come. And whosoever will, let 
him take the water of life freely." 

Here is greatness, here is happiness,_ 
and here is religion ! Greatness, happi- 
ness, and religion ! The first two always 
with the last; never without it. And 
what is it but the practical recognition of 
the glorious truth which we have chosen 
as our theme ? God in all things ! and 
man seeing God in all things. This is 
duty, this is blessedness ; and the two 
united constitute religion. Renounce, there- 
fore, your sinful and fatal m^istakes. Open 
your eyes to truth and felicity. You are 
wandering in the sepulchral caverns of sin, 
and your only light is the horrible, deadly 
glimmering of the phosphoric corrujftion of 
the slimy tail of the old serpent on their 
walls, with now and then a feeble spark or two 
of your own kindling. To put out these 
would indeed leave you in gloom, rather, 
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in the black darkness, provided you must 
stop where you are. But the voice is — 
^^ Come forth !^ Come forth to life and 
light, and walk before the Lord in the 
land of the living ! ^^ Talk no more so 
exceeding proudly ; let not arrogancy come 
out of your mouth.^' ^^ Ye have said, It is 
vain to serve God : and what profit is it that 
we have kept his ordinance, and that we 
have walked mournfully before the Lord of 
Hosts f" Such religion is indeed vain and 
profitless : but it is not God''s religion ; it is 
not the religion of " God in all things.'' W^ 
invite you to a truer, holier, happier way. 
^^ O come, let us sing unto the Lord : let 
us make a joyfiil noise unto the God of our 
salvation.'' While you have been singing 
the songs of the worldling, you have been 
dissatisfied and restless ; and 

" Your heart still ask'd— Can this be joy ?" 

^^ O sing unto the Lord a new song; for he 
hath done marvellous things i" A spark- 
ling, evanescent fancy may be banished 
here. It is too weak for the mighty 
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subject. Imagination is needless; for you 
are in the presence of the majesty of 
infinite and eternal truth. For this " new 
song,'' the simplest strains are the noblest, 
provided it be the genuine, manly simplicity 
of truth. Sing this new song ; and if you 
sing it truly, and for the first time, then 
may you have this delightful thought, that 
there is joy over you among the angels of 
God in the presence of God. Yes, 

" Ready for you the angels wait, 
To triumph in your blest estate : 
Tuning their harps, they long to praise 
The wonders of redeeming grace. 
All heaven is ready to resound, 
* The dead's alive I the lost is found ! ' " 

We again invite you, " Sing unto the 
Lord a new song; for he hath showed 
forth his salvation." 

" O all-creating God ! 

At whose supreme decree 
Our body rose, a breathing clod, 
Our souls sprang forth from Thee ; 
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** For this Thou hast design 'd, 
And form*d us man for this, 
To know and love Thyself, and find 
In Thee our endless hliss." 
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